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institution undertook the teaching of all subjects from what we
should now call the school to the university stage. Differentiation
in function found little place in the early schools of England, and
even in the later Middle Ages there was much overlapping between
one institution and another. It seems, however, that on the Conti-
nent, differentiation of function in the schools was beginning to
appear. The evidence for this development is afforded by the
letters of Alcuin. Archbishop Eanbald I was contemplating
retirement from his office in 795. At this time, Alcuin was in
France, engaged in founding schools in the dominions of Charles
the Great. Letters were sent asking Alcuin to return to England
so that his knowledge and experience might be available in the
choice of a new archbishop. Alcuin could not be spared, and in his
absence Eanbald II was elected archbishop.
When Alcuin heard of the appointment, he wrote a letter to
Eanbald to congratulate him on his accession, and offered him the
following advice. "With holy solicitude, make provision for
masters to teach the pupils. According to the customs of the Gauls,
arrange for the clerks to be separated into those who read books,
those who serve the chanting of the services, and those who are
assigned to the study of writing. Let each of these divisions have
its own masters, lest having nothing to do, they wander from place
to place and busy themselves with idle frivolities or become slaves
to other foolish pursuits. My dearest son, consider all these things
most carefully, so that in the chief city of our people, there may
be found a fount of goodness and learning from which the thirsty
wayfarer or the lover of ecclesiastical lore, may be able to draw
what his soul desires.
"You, who are most diligent in the practice of apostolic piety,
turn over with care in your mind where you can establish guest
houses or hospitals in which a daily welcome may be offered to the
poor and to travellers, and they may have sustenance at your
expense."l
This letter is of first-rate importance. Although there is no
evidence to show that Alcuin's counsel was acted upon immedi-
ately, it anticipates the development that was to take place in
the future, when the grammar and song schools were organised
as separate establishments, and the writing-school, having been
1 There appear to be two errors in the original manuscript; ckro should
obviously be clerici, and illorum (since the letter was written from Gaul) should
be read as Gattorum. These corrections do not affect the meaning of the advice,
and Alcuin's intentions are perfectly clear.